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For “ The Friend.” 
Rawlinson’s Historical Evidences. 
(Concluded from page 334.) 

* * * 
Solomon were celebrated by Eupolemus and Theo- 
philus, the former of whom gave an elaborate ac- 
count of the temple and its ornaments. As, how- 
ever, these writers were merely well-informed 
Greeks, who reported to their countrymen the ideas 
entertained of their history of the Jews of the 
third and fourth centuries before Christ, I for- 
bear to dwell upon their testimonies. I shall, 
therefore, close here the direct confirmations from 
profane sources of this portion of the Scripture 
narrative, and proceed to consider briefly some of 
the indirect points of agreement, with which this 
part of the history, like every other, abounds. 

First, then, it may be observed, that the empire 


ascribed to David and Solomon, is an empire of 


exactly that kind which alone Western Asia was 
capable of producing, and did produce, about the 
period in question. 


vinces of a vast empire are cemented into a com- 
pact mass, was unknown to the ancicnt world, and 
has never been practised by Asiatics. The satra- 
pal system of governments or that in which the 
provinces retain their individuality, but are ad- 
ministered on a common plan by officers appointed 
by the crown—which has prevailed generally 
through the East since the time of its first intro- 
duction—was the invention of Darius Hystaspes. 
Before his time, the greatest monarchies had a 
slighter and weaker organization. ‘They were in 
all cases composed of a number of separate hing- 
doms, each under its own native king, and the sole 
link uniting them together, and constituting them 
an empire, was the subjection of these petty mon- 
archs to a single suzerain. ‘The Babylonian, As- 
syrian, Median, and Lydian, were all empires of 
this type—monarchies wherein a sovereign prince 
ut the head of a powerful kingdom, was acknow- 
ledged as suzerain by a number of inferior princes, 
each in his own right sole ruler of his own coun- 
try. And the subjection of the inferior princes 
consisted chiefly, if not solely, in two points; they 
were bound to render homage to their suzerain, 
and to pay him annually a certain stated tribute. 
Thus, when we hear that “ Solomon reigned over 
all the kingdoms from the river (Euphrates) unto 



























The wealth and magnificence of 


The modern system of cen-|had their roofs supported by pillars of cedar. 
tralized organization, by which the various pro- | Nor does the resemblance of which I am speaking 

















































the land of the Philistines, and unto the border of|In these and many other points, the state and cha- 
Egypt,”—or again, that “he had dominion over|racter of art, which the Hebrew writers describe 
all the region on this side the river, from Tiphsah|as existing in Solomon’s time, receives confirmation 
(or Thapsacus on the Euphrates) to Azzah (or|from profane sources, and especially from those 
Gaza, the most southern of the Philistine towns,)| remains of a time not long subsequent, which have 
over all the kings on this side the river,”’ and that|been recently brought to light by the researches 
“they brought presents” —“ a rate year by year,” |made in Mesopotamia. 

and served Solomon all the days of his life, we} Once more—the agreement between the charac- 
recognize at once a condition of things with which|ter of the Phoenicians as drawn in Kings and 
we are perfectly familiar from profane sources ;|Chronicles, and that which we know from other 
and we feel that at any rate this account is in en-|sources to have attached to them, is worthy of 
tire harmony with the political notions and prac-|remark. The wealth, the enterprise, the maritime 
tices of the day. skill, and the eminence in the arts, which were the 

Similarly, with respect to the buildings of Solo-|leading characteristics of the Phoenicians in Ho- 
mon, it may be remarked, that they appear, from|mer’s time, are abundantly noted by the writers of 
the description given of them in Kings and Chro-| Kings and Chronicles ; who contrast the compara- 
nicles, to have belonged exactly to that style of|tive ignorance and rudeness of their own nation, 
architecture which we find, in fact, to have prevailed} with the science and “cunning” of their neigh- 
over Western Asia in the earliest times, and of|bours. “Thou knowest,” writes King Solomon to 
which we have still remains, on the ancient sites of} Hiram, “ that there is not among us any that can 
Nineveh, Susa, and Persepolis. The strong re-|skill to hew timber like the Sidonians.” “Send 
semblance in general structure and arrangement of|me a man,” again he writes, “cunning to work in 
the palace of Esar-haddon to that which Solomon} gold, and in silver, and in brass, and in iron, and 
constructed for his own use, has been noticed by|in purple, and crimson, and blue, and that can 
our great Mesopotamian excavator ;* and few can|skiil to grave with the cunning men which are with 
fail to see in the “ house of the forest of Lebanon,’’}me in Judah and Jerusalem, whom David my 
with its five-and-forty cedar pillars, forming the|father did provide.” And the man sent, “a man 
“ forest,” from which the house derived its name,|of Tyre, a worker in brass, filled with wisdom, and 
a resemblance to the remarkable structures at|understanding, and cunning to work all works in 
Susa and Persepolis, in each of which the pillars| brass, came to King Solomon, and wrought all his 
on which the entire edifice rested, form a sort of|work.” So, too, when Solomon “ made a navy of 
forest, amounting in number to seventy-two. It is|ships in Ezion-geber on the shore of the Red Sea,” 
true, that in the Persian buildings the columns are} Hiram “ sent in the navy his servants, shipmen 
of stone; but this is owing to the advance of art.|¢hat had knowledge of the sea, with the servants 
The great chambers in the Assyrian palaces had|of Solomon.” It has been well remarked, that 
no stone columns, but are regarded by those who|“ we discover the greatness of Tyre in this age, 
thave paid most attention to the subject, as having} not so much from its own annals, as from those of 
the Israelites, its neighbours.” The scanty frag- 
ments of Phoenician history which alone remain to 
us, are filled out and illustrated by the more copi- 
ous records of the Jews; which, with a simplicity 
and truthfulness that we rarely meet with in pro- 
fane writers, set forth in the strongest terms their 
obligations to their friendly neighbours. 

‘These are a few of the indirect points of agree- 
ment between profane history and this portion of 
the sacred narrative. It would be easy to adduce 
others, but since, within the space which an occa- 
sion like the present allows, it is impossible to do 
more than broadly to indicate the sort of evidence 
which is producible in favor of the authenticity of 
Scripture, perhaps the foregoing specimens may 
suffice. It only remains, therefore, to sum up 
briefly the results to which we seem to have at- 
tained. 

We have been engaged with a dark period—a 
period when the nations of the world had little 
converse with one another, when civilization was 
but beginning, when the knowledge of letters was 
confined within narrow bounds, when no country 
but Egypt had a literature, and when Egypt her- 
self was in a state of unusual depression, and had 
little communication with nations beyond her bor- 
ders. We could not expect to obtain for such a 
period any great amount of profane illustrations. 
Yet the Jewish history of even this obscure time, 


consist only in the multiplicity of columns. The 
height of the Persepolitan columns, which is forty- 
four feet, almost exactly equals the thirty cubits of 
Solomon’s house ; and there is even an agreement 
in the general character of the capitals, which has 
attracted notice from some who have written upon 
the history of art. 

Again, the copious use of gold in ornamentation, 
which seems to moderns so improbable, was a 
‘practice known to the Phoenicians, the Assyrians, 
and the Babylonians. The brazen pillars, Jachin 
and Boaz, set up in the court of the temple, recall 
the pillar of gold, which Hiram, according to 
Menander, dedicated in the temple of Baal, and 
the two pillars which appear in the coins of Cy- 
prus before the temple of the Phoenician Venus. 
The “ throne of ivory” has its parallel in the nu- 
merous ivory carvings lately brought from Meso- 
potamia, which in many cases, have plainly formed 
the covering of furniture. The lions, which stood 
beside the throne, bring to our mind at once the 
lion’s feet with which Assyrian thrones were orna- 
mented, and the gigantic sculptured figures which 
commonly formed the portals of the great halls. 





* Layard’s Nineveh and Babylon, chap. xxvi, pp. 650, 
65 
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has been found to present points of direct agree- 
ment with the Egyptian records, scanty as they are 
for it, with the Pheenician annals, with the tradi- 
tions of the Syrians of Damascus, and with those 
of the early inhabitants of Northern Africa. It 
has also appeared that the Hebrew account of the 
time, is in complete harmony with all that we other- 
wise know of Western Asia at the period in ques- 


ing out in the gloom, a barrier-wall of foam ; for, 
as the waves broke on the sand, and clashed to- 
gether in their recoil, they mounted up in columns 
of foam, which was caught by the wind, and car- 
ried away in white streaming clouds of spray, and 
the fearful roar of the beating waves could be 
heard above the gale. But straight for the break- 


ers they made. No wavering, no hesitation, not 


tion; of its political condition, its civilization, its}a heart failed ! 


arts and sciences, its manners and customs, its in- 
habitants. Illustrations of these points have been 
furnished by the Assyrian inscriptions, the As- 
syrian and Persian palaces, the Pheenician coins 


The boat, although under only her double-reefed 
foresail and mizen,—as little sail as she could pos- 
sibly carry,—was driven on by the hurricane force 
of the wind. On through the outer range of 


and histories, and the earliest Greek poetry. Nor|breakers she plunged, and then came indeed a 


is it possible to produce from authentic history any 


struggle for life. 


The waves no longer rolled on) 


contradiction of this or any other portion of the|in foaming ranks, but leaped and clashed and 
Hebrew records. When such a contradiction has|battled together in a raging boil of sea. They 
seemed to be found, it has invariably happened|broke over the boat; the surf poured in first on 
that in the progress of historical inquiry, the author|one side and then on the other ; some waves rushed 


the danger tenfold, as the result proved. About 


‘forty yards from the wreck, they lowered their 
‘sails, and cast the anchor over the side. The mo- 
‘ment for which the boat had so gallantly battled 


for four hours, and the shipwrecked waited, in al- 
most despair, for eight, had at last arrived. No 
shouting, no whisper beyond the necessary orders; 
the suspense and risk are too terrible! Yard by 
yard the cable is cautiously paid out, and the great 
rolling seas are allowed to carry the boat little by 
little to the vessel. The waves break over them—for 
a moment bury the boat; and then, as they break 
upon the vessel, the spray hides the men, lashed to 
the rigging, from their sight. They hoist up the 
sail a little to help the boat sheer, and soon a huge 
|wave lifts them; they let out a yard or two more 
‘cable by the run, and she is alongside the wreck! 
With a cry, three men jump from the rigging, and 


. o 
are saved. The next instant they see a huge wave 


from whom it proceeds, has lost credit, and finally 
come to be regarded as an utterly untrustworthy 
authority. Internally consistent, externally rest- 
ing upon contemporary or nearly contemporary 
documents, and both directly and indirectly con- 


over the boat, threatening to sweep every man out |rolling towards them, and might and main, hand 
of her. ‘ Look out, my men! hold on! hold on!” jover hand, all haul in the cable, and draw the boat 
was the cry when this happened ; and each man|away from the wreck, and thus escape being washed 
threw himself down with his breast on the thwart, |against her, and perhaps over her, to certain de- 
and, with both arms clasped round it, hugged it,|struction. Again they watch their chance and get 


firmed by the records of neighbouring nations, the|and held to it against the tear and wrestle of the |alongside. ‘This time they manage to remain a 


Hebrew account of this time is entitled to be re- 


wave, while the rush of water poured over their /|little longer than before; and, one after another, 


ceived as a true and authentic history, on almost/backs and heads, and buried them in its flood. |thirteen of the shipwrecked leap from the rigging 


every ground upon which such a claim can be 
rested. It was then justly and with sufficient rea- 
son that the Proto-martyr in his last speech, and 
the great apostle of the Gentiles, in his first public 
preaching as an apostle, assumed as certain the 


simple, literal and historic truth of this portion of 


the sacred narrative. Through God’s good provi- 
dence there is no break in that historic chain that 
binds the present with the past, the new covenant 
with the old, Christ with Moses, the true Israel 
with Abraham. A “dark age,” a time of trouble 
and confusion, undoubtedly supervened upon the 
establishment of the Israelites in Canaan; but 
amid the gloom, the torch of truth still passed from 
hand to hand—prophets arose at intervals—and 
the main events in the national life were carefully 
put on record. Afterwards—from the time of 
Samuel—a more regular system was introduced ; 
events were chronicled as they occurred ; and even 
the skeptic allows that “ with the Books of Samuel, 
the history assumes an appearance far more au- 
thentic than that of the contemporary history of 
any other ancient nation.” This admission may 
well be taken to render any further argument un- 
necessary, and with it we may properly conclude 
this portion of our inquiry. 


———_—_>>_——- 
For “The Friend.” 


The Ramsgate Life-Boat: A Rescue. 
(Continued from page 396.) 

For twenty minutes or so they battled against 
the wind and tide. The gale, which had been 
steadily increasing since the morning, came on 
heavier than ever; and the sea was running so 
furiously, that even the new rope with which the 
boat was being towed, could not resist the increas- 
ing strain, and suddenly parted with a tremendous 
jerk. There was no thought of picking up the 
cable again, They could stand no further delay, 
aud one and all rejoiced to hear the captain give 
orders to set the sail. 

[larder still the gale, and the rush of the sea, 
and the blinding snow—the storm was at its 
height. As they headed for the sands, a darkness 
as of night seemed to settle down upon them; 


they could scarcely see each other; but on through |them ! 
the raging sea they drove the gallant boat. As|/at being still in time, they settled to their work. 


they approached the shallow water,—the high part 


Down for a moment boat and men all seemed to|to the boat; and away she is again. “Are they 
sink; but the splendid boat rose in her buoyancy |all saved?” No; three of the Spaniards are still 
and freed herself of the water which had for a/jleft in the rigging; they seem almost dead, and 
moment buried her, and her crew breathed again.|can scarcely unlash themselves from the shrouds, 
A ery of triumph arose from them—‘All right!|/and crawl down, ready for the return of the boat. 
all right! now she goes through it; hold on, my|This time the peril is greater than ever. They 
boys!” A moment's lull; she glided on the crest} have to go quite close to the vessel, for the men 
of a huge wave, or only smaller ones tried their are too weak to leap; they must remain longer, 
strength against her; then the monster fellows | for the men have to be lifted on board; but as be- 
came heading on; again the warning ery was/fore, coolly and determinedly they go to their 
given, “ Look out! hold on, hold on!” Thus, un-|work; the cable is veered out, the sail manceuvred 
til they got clear of the sands, the fearful struggle |to make the boat sheer, and again she is along- 
was often repeated. Lut at last it ended, and they side; the men are grasped by their clothes, and 
got into deep water, leaving the breakers behind |dragged into the boat. , 
jthem. They had then only the huge rolling waves the cabin-boy; he seems entangled in the shrouds. 
to contend with, and they seemed but as little in (The poor little fellow had a canvas bag of trinkets 
comparison to the broken water they had just and things he was taking home; it had caught in 
passed through and escaped from. ‘The boat was the rigging ; and his cold, half-dead hands could 
put before the wind, and every man was on the not free it.) A strong hand grasps him, and tears 
look-out for the wreck. For a time, it remained so him down into the boat; for a moment’s delay 
thick that there was no chance of finding her,,may be death to all. A tremendous wave rushes 
when again, the second time, a sudden break in on them; hold, anchor! hold, cable! give but a 
the storm revealed her. She was about half a|yard, and all are lost! The boat lifts, is washed 
mile to leeward. They shifted their foresail with into the fore-rigging; the sea passes; and she 
some difficulty, and again made in for the sands to settles down again upon an even keel! If one 
the vessel. ‘he appearance of the wreck made |stray rope of all the tangled rigging of the vessel 
even the boatmen shudder. She had settled down | had caught the boat, she would have capsized, and 
by the stern upon the sands, the sea making a clear|every wan in her have been in a moment shaken 
breach over her. ‘The starboard-bow was the only |out into the sea. The boat is very crowded; no 
part of the hull visible; the mainmast was gone ; | fewer than thirty-two men now form her precious 
the foresail and foretopsail were blown adrift; and freight. They haul in cable and draw up to the 
great columns of foam were mounting up, flying! anchor as quickly as they can, to get clear of the 
over her mainmast and bow. ‘They saw a Mar-|wreck; an anxious time it is. At last they are 
gate lugger lying at anchor, just clear of the sand, pretty clear, and hoist the sail to draw still fur- 
and made close to her. As they shot by, they|ther away. There is no thought of getting the 
could just make out through the roar of the storm/anchor up in such a gale and sea. “She draws 
a hail—* Eight of our men on board ;” and on/away,” cries the captain; “pay out the cable; 
they flew into a sea which would in a moment'stand by to cut it; pass the hatchet forward ; cut 
have swamped the lugger, noble boat though she|the cable: quick, my men, quick!” There is a 
was. Approaching the wreck, it was with terrible| moment’s delay. A sailor takes out his knife, and 
anxiety they strained their sight, trying to discover | begins gashing away at the thick rope. Already 
whether there were still any men left in the tan-jone strand out of the three is severed, when a 
gled mass of rigging, over which the sea was break- | fearful gust of wind rushes by; a crash is heard, 
ing so furiously. By degrees they made them out.;and the mast and sail are blown clean out of the 
“T see one, two, three! The rigging is full of|boat. Never was a moment of greater peril. Away 
1” was the ery; and, with a cheer of triamph | with the rush of the wave the boat is again car- 
ried straight for the fatal wreck; the eable is paid 
The wreck of the mainmast, and the tremen- out, and is slack; they haul it in as fast as they 








The last in the rigging is - 


of the sand, where the heaviest sea was breaking,—|dous wash of the sea over the vessel, prevented | 
they could sce spreading itself before them, stand-| their going to the lee of the wreck. ‘This increased 


| destruction. 


can; but on they go swiftly, apparently to certain 
Let them hit the wreck full, and the 
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next wave must wash them over it, and all perish:|still. Society could not go on if either all the 


let them but touch it, and the risk is fearful. 
(To be concluded.) 
anneal 
For “The Friend.” 


All Friends everywhere, live and dwell in the 
life and power of God, and spread the Truth abroad. 
Quench not the Spirit, but live in love and unity 
one with another, that with the wisdom of God, ye 
may all be ordered to God’s glory. Live in pa- 
tience one with another, and in the Truth, that ye 
may see and feel to the beginning, before the 
world and its foundation was, in the faith which 
gives the victory, that nothing may reign, but the 
life and power amongst you. ll live as the fa- 
mily of God, in love and in life, in truth and in pow- 
er, having your house established a-top of all the 
mountains and hills, that ye may answer that of 
God in every man,.and ye may witness the word 
of the Lord to go forth among you and be among 
you. So, in this the Lord God Almighty preserve 
you and keep you. In the Son of God’s power, 
live; for all power in heaven and in earth is given 
to Him, who is to subdue all the powers of dark- 
ness, and to make the kingdoms of the world, his 
kingdom. 

And none go beyond the measure of the Spirit 
of God, nor quench it; for where it is quenched, 
it cannot try things. So, if any have anything 
upon them to speak, in the life of God, stand up, 
and speak it, if it be two or three words, and sit 
down again; and keep in the life, that ye may an- 
swer that of God in every man upon the earth. To 
you this is the word of the Lord God. 1657, G.F. 

It was the travail of the faithful at that day, to 
bring every one under the anointing from the Holy 
One, that they might be taught and governed by 
it, and that all their works in the church might be 
done under his putting forth, and in his wisdom; 
and then they would answer the witness for God 
in the hearts of others, promoting their own growth 
in Grace, and build up the Lord’s household in 
the Truth. Many now are secretly breathing to 
the Lord, that in mercy to his afflicted people, he 
would cause his day to spring from on high, and 
the voice of the Shepherd of Israel to be in- 
creasingly heard among his flock, disciplining a 
band for his army, who shall go forth conquering 
and to conquer, in following the Lamb whereso- 
ever he leads. Let none cast away their faith and 
trust in their King and Saviour, who is the same 
yesterday, to-day and forever, and will not turn 
away from the supplications of his children, nor 
withhold his preserving power from them, as they 
are watching constantly unto prayer in the Spirit. 

sennnssttieiiliianiti 

The Countenance and the Mental Emotions.— 
The emotions that thrill in the heart, mark them- 
selves in legible lines on the countenance. This is 
a feature in the constitution of man, and a useful 
feature it is. The wisdom of our Maker may be 
seen in the degree of its development. If there had 
been more of it or less, the processes of human life 
could not have gone on so well. If the hopes and 
fears that alternate in the soul were as completely 
hidden from the view of an observer as the action 
of the vital organs within the body, the intercourse 


mind’s thoughts or none were legible on the coun- 
tenance. That medium which actually exists in 
the present constitution of humanity is obviously 
the best. You have some power of concealing 
your emotions, and your neighbour has some pow- 
er of observing them. He who made us has done 
all things well. Great purposes in Providence are 
served by this arrangement. If the veil which 
hangs between the outer world and our hearts’ 
emotions were altogether opaque, we would be too 
much isolated from our neighbours : if it were per- 
fectly translucent, we would be too much in their 
power. The soul within is a burning light, some- 
times bright and sometimes lurid: the countenance 
is a semi-transparent shade, through which the cast 
and colouring of the inner thought can be seen, but 
not its articulate details. A happy heart beaming 


and natural, from such premises, that such a race 
might be colonized, with the utmost certainty of a 
great and beneficent influence thereby, upon them- 
selves. 

_ The experiment has been made, and has pro- 
duced, in this sense, more than was promised— 
perhaps more than wasexpected. Similar experi- 
ments have been made with every considerable 
race into which the human family is divided, and 
every part of the earth has been the theatre of 
these experiments. I think no record exists of any 
more decidedly successful, or, at a similar stage of 
it, more hopeful. I believe no instance has occur- 
red in which results more cheering, and apparently 
more pregnant with further and immense results, 
have been produced under so many discourage- 
ments, with such limited means, and in so short a 
time; and certainly the progress of no single ex- 


through a guileless countenance is the best style of| periment has been more cminently free from great 


beauty. It is pleasant to look upon in the spring- 
time, and does not wither in the winter of age.— 
Arnot's “Laws from Heaven for Life on Earth.” 





For “ The Friend.” 

[An interesting and instructive discourse was 
not long since delivered before the Kentucky Colo- 
nization Society, by Robert J. Breckinridge, speak- 
ing of the coloured race among us in a much more 
rational and christian manner than we often find 
them alluded to by men of the South. We think 
the following extracts will be acceptable to the 
readers of “ The Friend.” } 

The free blacks, in every part of the United 
States, and from the commencement of their exist- 
ence as a separate class, have occupied a position 
every way peculiar, and certainly not favourable 
to their general progress. Still, however, while 
that position has exposed them to many vices and 
much suffering, and has held out to them most 
inadequate inducements to high or sustained efforts, 
it has been attended with certain advantages, which 
have greatly exceeded those enjoyed during the 
same period, by the bulk of the human race. They 
have lived by the side and under the shadow of a 
highly civilized and most energetic race. They 
have been protected by the freest institutions in 
the world, and have seen the power and value of 
that which they have not been allowed to enjoy 
fully. They have received, as a race, through suc- 
cessive generations, a training by which they have 
been educated in the great duty and art of sustained 
toil, which, while it is the elemental curse of hu- 
manity, is also the elemental point of all its pro- 
gress; and they have acquired, to a certain de- 
gree, all the arts and trades which flourish around 
them, as the incidents of a high state of social 
development. ‘They have possessed themselves, to 
a certain extent, of that which, in a higher sense, 
we call knowledge; and it would not be true to 
say of them, as a race, that they are wholly un- 
educated. The manners, the habits, the wants, 
and the attainments of a civilization—low as com- 
pared with ours, respectable as compared with the 
average of the human race, and exalted as com- 
pared with the bulk of their own race—have been 
attained by them. And to crown all, the almost 
universal belief, and to a considerable extent the 


between man and man would be far less kindly| practice of the christian religion, has become their 


than it now is. 


How blank would the aspect of| heritage, in the house of their bitter pilgrimage. 


the world be if no image of a man’s thought could} Christ and his gospel are in their midst, far more —but still ¢ o 
ever be seen glancing in his countenance! ur|really and substantially than in the midst of many} will come, when it will vindicate, in glory, all that 


walk through life would be like a solitary march 


through a gallery of statues—as cold as marble, 





nations we call christian. If we will consider these 
things fairly, we cannot doubt that these people are 


disasters. We have colonized this race—such as 
it was—with all the odium which its enemies could 
accumulate upon its head, and without any attempt 
on the part of its friends to vindicate or defend it. 
Silently accepting the character given to it, or, 
perhaps, too often ourselves testifying too unre- 
servedly to its degradation, our great conclusion 
has been—let us remove it. We have done so, in 
sufficient numbers, and for a sufficient length of 
time, to exhibit clearly the nature of the fruits that 
will be borne. We have sent ten thousand of them 
some four thousand miles off, across the ocean. 
Thirty years have been occupied in doing this. 
We have done it, almost entirely, with our indivi- 
dual resources. We have planted them in their 
new homes. We have committed to their own 
hands the administration of their own affairs—the 
organization of their own social state—the making 
of their own laws—the establishment of their own 
forms of government. With the deepest anxiety 
—yet without the slightest effort to control the re- 
sult, except by reason—we have watched the pro- 
gress of our work, as we patiently and steadily 
urged it forward. 

Now we turn to our country, and confidently— 
might I not almost say proudly—surely I may say 
gratefully—invite her to look upon it. There are 
those people—a free and christian commonwealth, 
far off on the verge of human civilization; a small, 
but an enlightened and well regulated State. In- 
dustry prospers amongst them; the arts of com- 
mon life flourish to a degree; commerce is regu- 
larly pursued ; trade adopts its established laws; 
agriculture is establishing its conquests. All the 
social institutions which adorn and bless life, exist 
on the model they learned from us. Political in- 
stitutions like our own are established with a cor- 
dial and unanimous consent, and administered with 
firmness, regularity, and justice. Schools are esta- 
blished, and the young are educated. Churches 
are erected to the living God, and Christ's gospel 
is preached to a believing people. Just, brave, 
and prosperous in peace and in war, they have fol- 
lowed our great example; they wrong none—they 
fear nove. And now, bound by equal treaties to 
some of the greatest empires of the earth, they 
have been received into the family of nations, and 
their new banner, like another star set in the sable 
brow of night, flashes along the coast of their 
father-land. Yes, it is a child of our country !— 
outcast it may be—but still a child! And the day 


it has won in tears. 
In this, as in every analogous case, a change in 


and not nearly so beautiful. On the other hand,|in a condition, if they were but placed in circum-|the condition of these meu has wrought @ corre- 
if all the meaning of the soul could be read in the! stances favouring such a result, to assume a very | sponding change in their character. The good that 
countenance, the inconvenience would be so great different position from any they have hitherto occu-|is in them finds ample scope for exercise, and ade- 
as to bring the machinery of life almost toa stand-| pied. It was a conclusion eminently reasonable| quate motive for exertion; the evil is no longer 
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pressed with ceaseless temptation, and aggravated 
by a constant sense of wrong. So it would be, as 
to all their brethren, situated as they once were. 
And the simple and truthful recital of what has 
actually occurred, seems to me to present to every 
benevolent and every enlightened mind, an over- 
whelming argument in favour of the similar remo- 
val of the whole free black race from the United 
States. This, at least, is within the compass of our 
means and our authority—this, at least, every view 
of our duty, and their interest, would seem to sug- 
gest. 

In the long annals of the human race, there has 
never existed a powerful and highly civilized State 
in those immense and fervid regions which lie un- 
der the equator—and which, encircling the globe, 
and extending northward and southward to the 
tropics, embrace so vast a portion of the earth’s 
surface. Forty-seven degrees of latitude in the 
central portions of the earth, covering five-sixths of 
the African continent, three-quarters of South 
America, the extreme southern portions of Asia 
and North America, and multitudes of the islands 
of the sea—amongst them some of the most exten- 
sive and fertile of all—have been condemned, since 
the creation of the world, to be the abode of the 
ignorant and scattered—for the most part fecble 
and semi-barbarous—-and to a deplorable extent, 
savage and brutal tribes of men. And yet there 
was never an era in those protracted annals when 
the existence of a power of the first class, in any 
portion of that vast circumference, would not have 
been an event so decisive in the history of the hu- 
man race, as to have altered the whole current of 
their history, and modified the subsequent destiny 
of the whole race. The grand necessity, this day, 
of the human family, considered as one great bro- 
therhood—the overpowering want which human 
progress, considered in its widest scope, this day 
exhibits, is the reclamation of that immense cir- 
cumference from the reign of ignorance and bar- 
barism, and the establishment throughout its vast 
extent, of the triumphs which man, elsewhere, has 
won. If it had pleased God to erect, in the cen- 
tral regions of South America, extending from 
ocean to ocean, a confederacy like ours—or if he 
had planted it across the bosom of Africa, under the 
equator—or if he had made Australia the theatre 
of its glory; how universal and how immeasurable 
would have been the influence which would have 
penetrated and pervaded the inter-tropical world 
—an influence which must have been felt in some 
degree by the remotest tribes of men! Alas! alas! 
what would it not have prevented—what would 
it not have achieved! The imagination is lost in 
the contemplation of the magnitude and grandeur 
of the good which, it seems to us, must have fol- 
lowed—and the heart is smitten with astonish- 
ment, as it glances over the unfathomable misery 
which, it would seem, must have been averted ! 
What a lesson of God’s patience, and man’s folly! 

To us has been reserved a portion of this sub- 
lime work, of one of its widest theatres. We have 
planted a civilized State in Africa, under the equa- 
tor. We have laid the foundations of an empire, 
whose priceless heritage is a free constitution and 
an open Bible. We have done, by God’s mercy, 
what all past ages needed, but could not achieve. 
Will our country and our age at last comprehend 
and complete our work? The central continent 
of the earth, so long buried in darkness, is at 
length invaded by the true light. Let heaven and 
earth bear witness against all who may seek to ex- 
tinguish it. 

~ -—-—e eo - 

The true wisdom of man lies not in satirizing 

the vices of others, but in correcting his own. 













THE FRIEND. 


Selected. 
ACTIVITY. 
Open the casement, and up with the Sun! 
His gallant journey is just begun ; 
Over the hills his chariot is rolled, 
Banner’d with glory, and burnished with gold, 
Over the hills he comes sublime 
Bridegroom of Earth, and brother of Time! 


Day hath broken, joyous and fair, 
Fragrant and fresh is the morning air,— 
Beauteous and bright those orient hues, 
Balmy and sweet those early dews ; 

Oh, there is health, and wealth, and bliss 
In dawning Nature’s motherly kiss! 


Lo, the wondering world awakes, 

With its rosy tipped mountains and gleaming lakes, 
With its fields and cities, deserts and trees, 

Its calm old cliffs and sounding seas 

In all their gratitude, blessing Him, 

Who dwelleth between the Cherubim ! 


Break away boldly from Sleep’s leaden chain, 
Seek not to forge that fetter again ; 

Rather with vigour and resolute nerve 

Up, up, to bless man, and thy Master to serve, 
Thankful and hopeful and happy to raise 

The offering of prayer, and the incense of praise! 


Gird thee, and do thy watching well, 
Duty’s christian sentinel ! 
Sloth and slumber never had part 
In the warrior’s will, or the patriot’s heart ; 
Soldier of God on an enemy’s shore ! 
Slumber and sloth thrall ¢iee no more. 
Tupper. 
Baca 


Iam content with my allotment, and can say with 


some good degree of truth, 


The things eternal I pursue, 

A happiness beyond the view 
Of those who basely pant 

For things by nature felt and seen ; 

Their honours, wealth, and pleasures mean, 
I neither have nor want. 


sidelines 

Arab Tents—An Arab family tent is from 
twenty-five to thirty feet in length, by about ten 
feet in breadth; in the highest parts it is from 
seven to ten feet; in the lower about five. It has 
nine poles; three in the middle, and three on each 
side, covered at the top with thick cloths 6f woven 
goat’s hair, impervious to the heaviest rain. The 
side coverings are usually of coarse wool. The 
interior is divided into two apartments by means 
of a white woolen flower-embroidered curtain, hung 
against the middle poles, one side being for men, 
the other for the women. In the first, also are the 
wheat sacks, camel-bags, and pack-saddles, heaped 
up like a pyramid round the centre post; and in 
the second one the water and butter-skins, kitchen 
utensils, and all the more domestic appointments 
of the tent. Sometimes the tent has three com- 
partments; the third for the cattle. In some tribes 
the goat’s hair canvas is in strips of alternate black 
and white; in others it is all black; and in others 
again (about Askalon) all white; but always in 
strips sewn together by coarse thread, or secured 
by small wooden pins. The women alone under- 
take the stringing and fixing of the tents, while 
the men flourish their lances in the air, or vapour 
madly about on their fleet mares, until their wives, 
having prepared their house, get ready their food, 
which they eat alone in masculine sublimity, leav- 
ing scraps and portions for their hungry women, as 
generous men leave bones for dogs.—Late Paper. 

sii 

1728. Advised that ministers, as well elders as 
others, in all their preaching, writing, and con- 
versing about the things of God, do keep to the 
form of sound words, or Scripture terms; and none 
pretend to be wise above what is written, and in 
such pretended wisdom go about to explain the 
things of God, in the words which man’s wisdom 
teaches. 





For “The Friend.” 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 
Of Ministers and Elders and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 


(Continued from page 397.) 
JOHN SALKELD. 


On the 31st of Tenth mo., 1733, John Salkeld 
laid before his Monthly Meeting, a prospect he had 
of a visit in gospel love to Friends of Virginia and 
North Carolina. Having received their certificate 
of unity, he made preparations for leaving home. 
One of the things he deemed needful, before under- 
taking this arduous journey, was the preparation 
of his will, which bears date T'welfth mo. 25th of 
this year. About the beginning of 1734, he pro- 
ceeded southward in the fulfilment of his concern. 
In those days, when there were no mails, except 
between a very few of the large towns in the colo- 
nies, information could scarcely be received from 
distant travellers by their friends at home, save by 
the hands of some transient traveller. Many pain- 
ful rumors, in the lack of positive information con- 
cerning her’dear husband, reached Agnes Salkeld 
during bis absence, but she appears to have been 
sustained in faith through it. A copy of one of 
her letters to him is before me. She dates it, 
“Thy house, 27th of Third mo., 1734.” She says, 
‘We had many reports, first of thy sickness, and 
then of thy death. You were lost in the wilder- 
ness, and famished for waut!! Then, thou had a 
good meeting, and dropped down, was carried to 
a house, and died atonce!! I was yesterday at Phi- 
ladelphia. Thomas Chalkley is bound for Ireland, 
and Margaret* has thoughts of going with them. 
But they must stay for — Cowman, who will sail in 
about five weeks’ time. We understand by Ro- 
bert Jordan, that James Nicholson sails to Vir- 
ginia, and John Burton and Thomas Backhouse.t 
If they be at this meeting, and [thou] make haste, 
thee may come before they go.” * * “Jacob 
Howell gives his dear love to thee; he hath mar- 
ried his son, and therefore he cannot come”’ [pro- 
bably to Maryland Yearly Meeting, to meet John 
Salkeld.] She concludes thus, “ This, from thy 
loving wife, AGNES SALKELD.” 

A few weeks after the date of this letter, John 
Salkeld was favoured to reach his own home in 
safety, and without doubt, it was with a thankful 
heart that he returned his certificate to his Monthly 
Meeting on the 24th of the Fourth month. This 
appears to have been his last labour of love to- 
wards the distant brethren, except it might have 
been in preparing epistles of advice. I have stu- 
diously avoided repeating any of the many anec- 
dotes often told respecting our beloved Friend, 
which exhibit him as he appeared, when the na- 
tural disposition was for the time in dominion, yet 
there is one occurrence, sometimes quoted to show 
his singularity, which there appears to me strong 
evidence, was in the ordering of best wisdom. 
John was in attendance at a meeting, where, after 
a time of silence and deep exercise, he struck his 
cane on the floor, and exclaimed, “ Resist the devil, 
this once, and he will not trouble thee again,” At 
the close of the meeting, John was taken to task 
by some of the Friends present, for his disorderly 
act. In reply, he said, that if he had ever known 
the Divine commission to preach the gospel, he 
thought he had it for what he had done and said 
that day. He thought he was acting in obedience 
to his Master’s requiring, and there he must leave 








* Margaret Coupland, an English Friend who had 
been in America on a religious visit, with Alice Alder- 


son. See vol. vi., Friends’ Library, page 95. 


+ John Burton and Thomas Backhouse were from 
England, as ministers of the gospel of Christ. 
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it. Although endeavouring to rest in the belief, 
that he had endeavoured to do, what he believed 
was his duty, he no doubt felt at times the want of 
unity of his Friends with his action that day, and 
secret exercise and conflict of spirit concerning it. 
About a year after the occurrence, a man whom 
he met with, inquired of him whether he recollected 
being at the meeting where it took place. John 
readily answered that he did, and that from the 
singularity of his service in it, and the reproofs of 
his friends therefor, he had cause to remember it. 
The man then told him, that his service that day 
was in the ordering of Divine providence intended 
for him, and that it had been the means of saving 
him from an awful death. He had been for some 
time in a low, desponding state of mind, and had 
fully intended to take his own life that day. He 
had taken a rope to the woods to hang himself, 
when it was suggested to his mind, no doubt, by 
the Spirit of the Lord Jesus, the Saviour of men, 
to go to meeting, which was held near by. With 
the rope in his pocket with which he intended to 
carry out his awful purpose, he went to the meet- 
ing. Whilst pondering over his miserable condi- 
tion, and the means of escape therefrom, which 
Satan kept presenting to his mind, the rap of the 
cane on the floor aroused his attention, the exhort- 
ation to resist the old adversary that once, and he 
should be free from his wicked temptation, took 
hold of his mind. It was to him a saving visita- 
tion of Divine grace. He resisted the temptation 
with success, turned from his purpose, and found 
the truth of the promise verified. He had not since 
been assailed by that temptation, and was, through 
the merey of the Lord, enabled to rejoice in his 
happy deliverance from the dreadful state of mind 
he had previously been in. This declaration from 
one, who was a stranger to him, gave John without 
doubt relief from all his misgivings, and filled him 
with satisfaction in believing that his faithfulness 
in an apprehended duty, had been savingly blessed 
to a candidate for immortality and eternal life. 
Some individuals who heard instances related of 
John's pleasantry, undertook to rebuke him there- 
for. Some were probably censors fitted out by 
self, and without the proper qualification for the 
serviee they had undertaken. Others no doubt, 
felt a zeal for the Truth, and strong desires that 
nothing might bring any discredit thereon. John 
Churchman, who seemed as though he was one 
sanctified from his youth, and who in very infancy 
was in great measure under subjection to the 
cross of Christ, was one who undertook to labour 
with John Salkeld. The veteran soldier in the 
Lamb’s warfare, heard the rebuke of this young 
advocate of his divine Master in patience, and no 
doubt felt his heart-ache over his remaining in- 
firmities, whilst he briefly replied, “Ah, Johnny! 
Johnny! I have overcome more than thou ever 
had to contend with.” 

John Salkeld’s work on earth was drawing to- 
wards aclose. Of his last sickness, we have no 
account, but his decease took place Ninth month 
20th, 1739. John Smith says of him, “ He had 
no great learning, but a strong and vigorous un- 
derstanding, great quickness of apprehension, and 
uncommon aptness at repartee, when he would in- 
dulge himself in it. His manner in preachitig was 
very engaging, and his matter so powerful, that it 
usually had a great reach and effect upon mect- 
ings.” 

Joseph Bruatnall, of Philadelphia, published 
after his death the following lines :— 


“ Salkeld, from silent sitting, slow would rise, 
And seem as with himself he did advise ; 
liis first words would be soft, yet might be heard, 
He looked resolved, yet spoke as if he feared ; 


He gained attention in a gradual way, 

As morning twilight ushers in the day: 
Proposed his theme, and sometimes would repeat, 
Lest some should not observe, or should forget, 
Then gently louder on the text explain, 

And set in view its every nerve and vein; 

Till when he saw his list’ning flock give ear, 
And trickle from the tender eyes a tear, 

Still louder then he strained his cheerful voice, 
The sounds grew tuneful, as their hearts rejoice. 
To heaven he lifts them with delightful notes, 
And every soul to its first cause devotes ; 

And when he ceases, still the music rings, 

And ev’ry breast its Hallelujah sings.’ 


the floor. After being in that dreary chamber 
three hours, we emerged into daylight just as our 
candles were used up. 

Suddenly we came to a high bank, and looking 
down we beheld the lake of fire beneath us, about 
seventy-five feet. This lake is something more 
than a mile in circumference. There, in fall view, 
were real waves of liquid fire, of a bright red 
colour, spluttering and splashing like ocean waves. 
A little island of hard lava stands im the middle 
of the lake, against the black sides of which the 
waves of fire dashed with tremendous fury, and, 


John Smith says, “ Agnes Salkeld, wife of John, | breaking on its jagged cliffs, they would east their 
survived him, and maintained the character|red spray high into the air. The sides of the lake 
through life of a prudent, kind and good woman.|were solid walls of red fire, glowing with fearful 
She died in the beginning of the Eleventh month, |intensity. We were standing on the windward 
1748.” bank, with a strong cold wind blowing down, yet 
the heat was so intense, that we could only look a 
: minute at a time, and then turn away to catch the 
Volcano at Work in the Sandwich Islands, refreshing influence of the cool breeze. In addi- 

A correspondent of the Alta California gives|tion to the hideous roaring and hissing of the lake, 
the following incidents of a visit to the volcano|we heard, at short intervals, sounds much resem- 
Kilauea—not the celebrated Mauna Loa—in the|bling that of a steamer blowing off steam, only 


(To be continued.) 





Sandwich Islands, thirty-six miles from Hilo :— 


Kilauea is unlike any other crater, an anomaly 
It is a vast pit in the midst of a plain 


in nature. 
—one of nature’s great safety-valves. It is ele- 
vated only 4500 feet above the level of the sea, 


and in approaching it, the ascent is so gradual as 


to be imperceptible. 


So great was our anxiety to descend into the 


crater that the hours of darkness seemed unusually 


infinitely louder, and ominous growlings of pent- 
up forces struggling in subterranean caverns, at 
which the very earth seemed to tremble. Occa- 
sionally large masses of the cooled lava, on the 
edge of the lake, became detached, and, falling 
into the boiling cauldron, are instantly reduced to 
a liquid state. 

After a few minutes’ silence, disturBed only by 
an occasional hissing and murmuring, I was soon 


long. Frequently we would get up from our bed | startled by that awe-inspiring sound of escaping 


of fern leaves, and peering through the darkness 


steam. In an instant a faint glimmering of red, 


from our doorless huts, watch the red fountains of|like a sheet of lightning, shot out from under the 


fire bursting up from the chasm below, and break- 
ing in chains of light. 
cloud hung perpetually over the fiery lake. 
wind, blowing literally through the crater, howled 
and shrieked in an unearthly manner. 
voice of the midnight blast, could be heard occa- 


sional explosions and distant rumbling sounds, like 
those we heard on Mauna Loa, while, during in- 


A great lurid mass of|across the lake. 
The 


Above the 


overhanging brink where I was standing, and ran 
This was the signal for a change 
in the whole programme. Immediately the whole 
lake became of a bright red colour, and four foun- 
tains burst up in different parts of the lake. My 
eyes followed these with amazement, as one after 
another they cast up great quantities of a pure 
vermillion-coloured liquid. These were followed 


tervals of cessation, the surging and splashing of|by two others in rapid succession, one of which 


the furious waves in the ever-troubled lake could 
be distinctly heard. 
cold, rainy, cheerless day dawned upon us. 


this could not damp our ardour. After a good 


breakfast, away we started—all hands—leaving 
our hut and contents to take care of themselves. 


Descending the precipitious sides, on the southern 
side of the crater, great caution must be exercised. 
Reaching the floor, we found it composed of swell- 
ing masses of black, brittle lava, of a compara- 
tively recent formation. 


Daylight came at last. A 
But 


We walked over this, 


burst up near where I was standing. Running 
back, I cowered under the upper banks, and wit- 
nessed the grandest pyrotechnical display of which 
it is possible to form any conception. These six 
fountains threw up jets from thirty to fifty feet 
high. The fountain from the spray of which I so 
hastily retreated, made large deposits of molten 
lava on the bank, where I had been standing, and 
when it ceased, 1 procured some very good speci- 
mens. This red liquid matter, when cool, is a 
solid, brilliant black substance, much resembling 


taking the precaution to carry a good-sized stick, | pitch. After this sublime display, a short period 


with which to test the thickness of the crust. 
Here and there we met with huge masses of solid 
rock, many of them weighing more than a hun- 





of inactivity ensued, as before, and then the waves 
of fire commenced to roll and dash against the 
little island as when we first saw it. A continual 


dred tons, which had evidently been thrown from| boiling, bubbling and spluttering is kept up around 


the crater. 


Within a quarter of a mile of the burning lake|the boiling of a pot. 


the edges of this mighty cauldron, precisely like 
This crater has probably 


is the entrance to a great cave, which my guide|been in action, more or less, from time immemorial. 
says, is probably a mile long. We entered through| Native tradition says that it has probably been 
a very narrow aperature, around which lay loose} burning from the time of chaos until now. 

heaps of fire-scarred stones. Lighting our candles,| Every day, for three days, we spent several 
we pressed on, exploring this direction and that,|hours sitting upon the bank, and watching all the 
until we had gone perhaps half a mile, and yet we|varied changes and wonderful movements of this 
did not find the end of this remarkable cave. In|lake. Changes are taking place continually. The 
some places it is narrow, and in others widens out lower bavks are growing and decreasing continual- 
into vast chambers. In some places we had to|ly. ‘The work of demolition and reconstruction is 
crawl where the roof was only two or three feet/always going on. ‘The most wonderful and (to us) 
high, and in other places the roof would be ten or|mysterious phenomenon we witnessed was on the 
twenty feet above our heads. Hanging from this|second day of our visit to the crater. It was 
roof we found some choice specimens of fine black | noon, and We were sitting on a high bank at lunch. 
metallic lava in the shape of stalactites, while|I had turned my face in the direction of the 
stalagwites of the same material were found on|wind to avoid the intense heat of the lake. I 
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was startled by a noise like the rushing together 


of vast bodies of water. The natives jumped up 
instantly, and raising an unearthly shout, scam- 
pered off in an opposite direction. Turning to- 
ward the lake, I beheld a scene which I shall 
never forget. 1, too, had to run off some distance 
to escape the great heat. The whole surface of 
the lake was in a state of the wildest commotion. 
Wave clashed on wave, and all was confusion. 
Tremendous billows of fire rolled from every side 
of the lake, and meeting in fierce conflict around 
the island in the centre, broke with fury over its 
black sides. Then, after receding again, they 
rushed to the onset once more with increased force, 
and meeting together, shot up in the air, perhaps 
one hundred feet, one vast spiral body of red liquid 
lava, which finally combed over and fell in grace- 
ful spray back into the lake again! When things 
had been restored to their usual order, the sur- 
face of the lake seemed to have fallen at least 
ten feet. 





on 
For “ The Friend.” 
A Word to Zion’s Mourners. 

“ Hold that fast which thou hast, that no man take thy 
crown.” —Rev. iii. 11. 

The exercised children of the Lord at this day, 
have much to try and prove them, and they ae 
feel that they have need of patience to bear all that 
is permitted to attend them, because of their faith- | 
ful adherente to the law of their God, in the main-| 
tenance of the doctrines and testimonies, which! 
have distinguished Friends as a distinct, religious | 
Society, from its rise to the present time; hence! 
that language of our divine Master is felt to be| 
peculiarly applicable,—“ In your patience possess 
ye your souls.” For years past these have seen, 





THE FRIEND. 


Dear Friends, let us keep near unto our divine 


Lord and Master, sitting at his feet, as Mary did, 
concerning whom this testimony was borne, “ Mar 

hath chosen that good part which shall not be 
taken from her.” 


As our minds are kept inward 
with the Lord, in a watchful frame, we shall be 
favoured to see and to shun the snares of the enemy, 
wherein he is seeking to catch the unwary, and to 
prevent them from entering into that rest which is 
prepared for the people of God. 

As this inwardness is maintained, a godly jeal- 
ousy will prevail in us, over our conduct and con- 
versation, that in all things we may adorn the doc- 
trine of God our Saviour, that others seeing our 
good works, may glorify him in the day of visita- 
tion. 

“We walk by faith, not by sight,” is an apostolic 
declaration; and well will it be for us to act ac- 
cording to it, that the many departures from the} 
law and the testimonies of our forefathers, which | 
are apparent among us, may not be permitted to 
drive us from our posts; but through the efficacy | 
of that faith by which the Lord's children in every 
age, have obtained the victory, even through great 
tribulations, we may stand with girded loins, hav- 
ing “no fellowship with those unfruitful works of 





and had to mourn over many innovations that have|darkness, but rather to reprove them;’’ works 
been spreading within our borders, and at times the | which, if suffered to prevail, will rob us, and spoil 


language of the prophet has been their language, | 


us, until that ancient beauty and comeliness in 


— Spare thy people, O Lord, and give not thine|which our Society appeared in the day when the 


heritage to reproach.” 

Having been favoured to buy the truth, and to 
kuow its excellency, these cannot join in with any 
innovations, however plausibly they are covered 
over; for that which they had been favoured, in 
the light of the Lord, to see with their eyes, to look 
upon and to handle, of the word of life, they could 
not deny or gainsay. Great, indeed, is and has 
been the suffering of many on these accounts, 
“ choosing rather to suffer afiliction with the people 
of God, than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a sea- 
son.” Itis under feelings of this kind, and an 
earnest desire for the encouragement of all the 
children of our heavenly Father, who feel it to be 
their duty to adhere closely to the ancient faith 
and testimonies of our religious Society, that these 
lines are written; having myself seen the working 
of the enemy of the church, to lay waste her goodly 
heritage, so that the gracious design of her ever 
adorable Head, in raising Friends up to be a pecu- 


liar people, to stand as living protests against all) 
Therefore, my heart is | 


evils, might be frustrated. 
drawn to salute my dear fellow-servants and pil- 
grims, in the love of the gospel, and to exhort 
them to “ be steadfast, unmoveable, always abound- 
ing in the work of the Lord, knowing that your 
labour is not in vain inthe Lord.” And although 
you may be made sad to see the principles and 
testimonies always held dear by us, prostrated, one 
after another, by some under our name, and in the 


adorable Head gathered her from the “lo here is 
Christ,” or “lo he is there,” are lost, and nothing 
left but the mere name. 

Dear Friends, let us be faithful to the truth, and 
|against error, in that living, upright zeal which is 
of the Lord’s own begetting; in the meekness and 
igentleness of Christ; not mistaking the forward 
‘runnings and willings of the creature, for his put- 
ting forth. Then we may look in confidence unto 
|Him, who has kept his servants and witnesses 
throughout every generation, as the language of the 
apostle abundautly sets forth; enumerating many 
striking instances of the faith which giveth the vic- 
tory, as recorded in Holy Scripture; whereby the 
Lord’s faithful witnesses were made strong, waxed 
valiant in fight, turning to flight the armies of the 
aliens. And should it be our lot to suffer on, be- 
cause of the degeneracy of many, and even should 
we never see of the travail of our souls, and be 
satisfied as we may desire, yet in the power of that 
living faith, we may be favoured to believe that the 
truth will ultimately prevail; that “ the Lamb and 
his followers shall have the victory.” Our ever 


juimbog on me.” 





thy crown.” Having received the truth in the|not lose that crown, which awaits the obedient soul, 
love of it, yea, having been made glad that in|but maintain our testimony unflinchingly, as did 
adorable mercy we have been favoured to see in|our dear Friends, Thomas Shillitoe, John Barclay, 
the light of the glorious gospel, that the pure and| Ann Jones and many others, who saw the lapsed 
perfect doctrines and practices held up by our an-|state that the Society was fast verging into, and 
cient Friends, are primitive christianity, let us hold |bore their testimony unwaveringly, and have laid 
fast the profession of our faith without wavering ; | down their heads in peace, concerning whom it may 
and He whose compassions fail not, and whoregard-|be said, They rest from their labours and their 
eth the low estate of his church and people, will} works do follow them. 
manifest himself to be a safe hiding place, even as 
the shadow of a great rock in a weary land. 


J. E. 
Barnesville, Ohio, Eighth mo. 8th, 1860. 
_—_7oo 


Humbug.—Awong the many issues of base coin 
which from time to time were made in Ireland, 


there was none to be compared in worthlessness to 
that made by James II. at the Dublin mint. 
was composed of anything on which he could lay 


It 


his hands, such as lead, pewter, copper, and brass, 
and so low was its intrinsic value that twenty shil- 
lings of it was only worth two-pence sterling. 
William IIL. a few days after the battle of the 
Boyne, ordered that the crown piece and half- 
crown should be taken as one penny and one half- 
penny, respectively. The soft mixed metal of 
which that worthless coin was composed was known 
among the Irish as Uim bog, pronounced Oom bug, 
2. €. soft copper, @. e. worthless money; and in the 
course of their dealings the modern use of the word 
humbug took its rise, as in the phrase, “ Tlrat’s a 
piece of uimbog,” “ Don’t think to pass off your 
Tience the word humbug came 
to be applied to anything that had a specious ap- 
pearance, but which was in reality spurious. It is 
curious to note, that the very opposite of humbug 
2. €. false metal, is the word ster/tng, which is also 
taken from a term applied to the ¢rwe coinage of 
Great Britain, as sterling coin, sterling worth, Xe. 





Heavenly Peace, the Reward of Simple Obe- 
dience.—In very early life, Merey Ellis was sensi- 
ble of the tendering visitations of the love of God 
to her soul, inclining her to choose the good, and 
refuse the evil; and as she yielded thereto, she 
was strengthened to surrender her own will to the 
will of her heavenly Father, and to make some 
steps in that narrow path which leads to true peace. 
As she endeavoured in simplicity to follow the 
|pointing of the Divine finger, she became impressed 
with the conviction that some articles of her dress 
were designed more for show than for use, and that 
it was her duty to lay them aside, believing that an 
attempt to decorate the frail body, could not be 
agreeable in the Divine sight. She frequently ob- 
served in after life, that for little acts of simple 
‘obedience to apprehended duty, even in matters 
which are often deemed of small moment, she felt 
the sweet reward of heavenly peace. At this early 
\period of life, the necessity of endeavouring to fol- 
low the dictates of the Spirit of Truth, however 
small its requirings might appear to the outward 
\view, was so deeply engraven on her heart, that it 
became her primary engagement, and the govern 
‘ing principle of her future course. Thus being 


‘faithful in the day of small things, she experienced 


adorable Head and high Priest having done great |a growth in grace, and was enabled to show forth 
things for us, in raising us up to be a people, and in her example the fruits of the Spirit, in love, in 
committing such a pure and perfect standard of|gentleness, and in meekness of spirit—Memorial 
\christian doctrine to us, through the power of the |of Mercy Elis, 

day spring from on high, hath also called us to 
maintain the pure testimonies of the gospel, so that 
as no people upon earth have been more favour- 


——_—2»——_—_—__ 


Unity of the Spirit.—The Lord God Almighty 


give you, in his power, dominion; that in it you 


retrograde movements now being taken in different |ed, he will not suffer them to fall to the ground, 
parts, hope seems at a low ebb, let us strive more|and become extinct. Nay, but children yet un- 


may all strive to be of one mind, heart, and soul; 
keeping the unity in the one Spirit, which is the 








and more to stand with our loins girded and our|born will be led to inquire after this good old way, ‘bond of peace; and drinking all into the one Spi- 


lights burning, that we may realize the exhorta- 
tion of the Spirit to one of the churches formerly, 
“ Hold that fast which thou hast, that no man take 


the ancient paths, and to walk therein. Finally, |rit, by which you are circumcised and baptized imo 
my beloved friends, let us hold fast that which we one body, to one heavenly and spiritual Head.— 
have been favoured to attain unto, that we may | George Lon. 
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| continuance if manifestly opposed to the letter or|do not agree with us in the opinion, that there are 
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From the British Friend. | tion, but on considerations deduced from the general| “I indeed baptize you with water unto repent- 
Remarks on John 8. Rowntree’s «Quakerism, Past|scope and character of the gospel revelation.” ance, but he that cometh after me, is mighter than 
and Present.” Here, as on subjects previously discussed in|I, whose shoes I am not worthy to bear; he shall 
(Continued from page 386.) those remarks, we have that hankering after popu-|baptize you with the Holy Ghost, and with fire.” 
Symbolic Rites—Water Baptism.—The prin- |larity,—that unwillingness to give full force and|(Matt. ii. 11.) “ He must increase, but I (John) 
ciples of the Society upon this subject are so well|credence to religious principles unless they are|must decrease.” (John iii. 30.) “For John truly 
known, and have been so clearly defined and de-|ratified by the voice and adherence of the multi-|baptized with water, but ye shall be baptized with 
fended by numerous authors of acknowledged abi-|tude, and that nervous doubt of the rectitude of|the Holy Ghost, not many days hence.” (Acts i. 
lity, that we cannot refrain from expressing our|those principles which are professed only by a|5.) “Then remembered I the word of the Lord, 
surprise and regret, that the author of this essay |small minority of the christian world. The author|how that he said, John indeed baptized with water; 
had not made himself better acquainted with the|bewails the loss of members as an evil almost|but ye shall be baptized with the Holy Ghost.” 
subject, before he charged the Society with “ an|paramount to every other consideration, and would |(Acts xi. 16.) “ The like figure whereunto, even 
infraction of religious liberty, and of the right of|fain widen the basis of church-fellowship (p. 173,)| baptism, doth also now save us (not the putting 
private judgment,” (p. 43,) because it had disowned |so as even to retain those who publicly profess oe of the filth of the flesh, but the answer of a 
some individuals for “no other reason than that of| opinions inconsistent with the Society’s fundamental | good conscience towards God,) by the resurrection 
having undergone the rite of baptism,” (p. 42.) | principles. of Jesus Christ.” (1 Peter iii. 21.) “ For Christ 
“In such acts,” continues the essayist,” we do dis-| We do not clearly understand what the author|sent me not to baptize, but to preach the gospel.” 
cover a cause of decadence.” means by saying, in the somewhat misty paragraph|(1 Cor. i. 17.) “ For as many of you as have 
It appears to us that this is a most extraordinary | above quoted, that the premises “ strongly indicate|been baptized into Christ, have put on Christ.” 
assumption. An offender against the laws of the |the propriety of modesty and charity,” unless it be|((Gal. iii. 27.) “ Know ye not, that so many of 
land, on being convicted and sentenced to impri-|that, for the reasons stated, the Society ought to|us as were baptized into Christ, were baptized into 
sonment, might just as reasonably complain of “ an|allow its members to profess doctrines adverse to/his death? ‘Therefore, we are buried with him by 
infraction of” his civil “liberty, and of the right|its own, and abrogate its rules of discipline. If|baptism into death; that like as Christ was raised 
of” his “ private judgment.” ‘The two cases are|this be the right version—and taken with the con-|up from the dead by the glory of the Father, even 
precisely parallel. As in the one instance, it is|text we can make nothing else of it—the proposi-|so we also should walk in newness of life.” (Rom. 
essential to the safety of the community that the|tion is a bold one, and obviously requires more|vi. 3, 4.) “ Buried with him in baptism, wherein 
law should be observed and enforced, so it is in|consideration than the author, and those who are|also ye are risen with him through the faith of the 
religious societies, that their doctrines and disci-|of his opinions, have yet given to it. We must,|operation of God, who hath raised him from the 
plinary rules should be maintained in all their|however, confess, that such a design is not incon-|dead.” (Col. ii.12.) ‘ There is one body and one 
unity and integrity. sistent with the general tenor and scope of the|Spirit, even as ye are called in one hope of your 
Supposing the Society, in the estimation of the|work before us, Latitudinarianism in principle,|ealling; one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God 
essayist, to have been guiltless of “such acts,”|and laxity of discipline, are characteristic of alljand Father of all, who is above all, and through 
what would have been the consequences, let us ask, |its recommendations for the arrest of the fancied|all, and in you all.” (Eph. iv. 4-6.) 
and how could it have maintained “the unity of|decadence, and for the future prosperity of the} Unless J. S. Rowntree believes that there are 
the Spirit in the bond of peace?”—The Society | Society. two baptisms necessary to salvation, one of water 
would have become a menagerie of diverse and| So sweeping a measure can only be justified by|and one of the Holy Ghost, we cannot possibly 
heterogeneous professors,—of Unitarians, Baptists, |great necessity. Let us, therefore, inquire whether | conceive what stronger evidence he can require of 
Barnardites, Beaconites, Hicksites, and we know |the existence of such a necessity has been demon-| scriptural authority confirmatory of the doctrine 
not what else, whilst the true seed of the church of strated bythe essayist. The only reasons assigned |of the Society, who with the Apostle last quoted, 
genuine Quakerism would have been choked and |are, that the majority of christians believe that!maintain that there is but “one baptism’—the 
destroyed. water baptism and the Lord’s supper are of divine|baptism of the Holy Ghost,—and that water- 
‘Such acts,” therefore, are imperatively neces-|institution, and that the observance of them is|baptism was nothing more than “a shadow of 
sary for the preservation of the Society; and it)permanently obligatory; whilst the Society of things to come.” (Col. ii. 17.) 
would be suicidal on its part not to insist on a|Friends refuses to observe them on no distinct} Without, however, entering further into this con- 
uniformity of belief in the great principles upon scriptural injunction, but on consideratious deduced |troversy, we may observe that the principle here 
which its foundations are based. If a person|from the general scope and character of the gospel | involved is in perfect keeping with the spirituality 
openly professes opinions directly adverse to the |revelation. of the gospel dispensation as professed by Friends, 
acknowledged principles of the Society, he vir-| Now even if we were disposed to grant the suf-|and in perfect harmony also with those doctrines 
tually disunites himself from it; and we cannot |ficiency of the reasons adduced, we should most| which have been already discussed in these remarks. 
conceive how he can reasonably complain of the |strongly object to the author's definition of the) We think enough has been said to expose the insi- 
Society for disowning him, when it merely follows|Society’s principles. But we hold that the faith | dious tendency of this essay, and to show, that in 
to its legitimate conclusion the course he has him-|professed by other religious denominations ought|this as in other instances, the author has treated 
self initiated. To talk of such a disciplinary pro-|not to influence the Society, but that its practice |the subject most unfairly, and that neither his al- 
ceeding as “an infraction of religious liberty,” is,or conduct ought to be governed by its own prin-|leged facts nor his dogmatic conclusions are to be 
nothing short of a gross absurdity; and when J. |ciples; and that we should at least correctly as-| trusted. 
8S. Rowntree says, “in such acts we do discover a ‘certain the existence of an evil before we propose (To be continued.) 
cause of decadence,” we cannot congratulate him \to remedy it by such extreme means. It is im- = ee 
on the accuracy of his mental perceptions, nor can portant, therefore, to ascertain if J. S. Rowntree is} 1715. Advised that all Friends, both male and 
we, in all that he has said on the subject, perceive |right in saying that the Society’s principles as) female, be careful that their adorning be that of a 
the slightest traces of the great discovery which jrelates to water baptism are founded “on no dis-|meek and quiet spirit, which in the sight of God is 
he alleges to have made. tinct scriptural injunction, but on considerations) of great price; even as the holy men and women 
As far as we can make out, he does not appear|deduced from the general scope and character of} of old professing godliness, with good works, were 
to impugn the doctrine of the Society on baptism,|the gospel revelation.” Had the author of this}adorned. Ob that our young men and women would 
Xe.; although he says (p. 42,) “ It may be alleged | sentence read the 12th Proposition of Barclay,|follow their examples! but to our great grief we 
without danger of contradiction, that, excepting | with a sincere desire to find the truth, and with) find many of our young men, instead of observing 
the Society of Friends,” Xc., “the professing church |the object of giving an honest exposition of the|that gospel exhortation to be sober-minded, have 
from Apostolic times downwards,” ..... ‘“‘has'Society’s doctrine on baptism, he would have/given way to lightness and vanity; the pernicious 
been united in the opinion that they are of divine|avoided the misrepresentation of which he has) effects thereof have led them into pride and such 
institution, and that their observance is perma-jbeen guilty, as well as the erroneous conclusions) extravagancies, as those who are not of our pro- 
neutly binding on the followers of Christ. Whilst}he has deduced from it. Among others, Barclay | fession observe as marks of declension from our 
neither this fact, nor that of their observance by! quotes the following texts, in support of this doc-| primitive plainness—and likewise that our young 
the Lord Jesus himself, is sufficient to sustain their|trine, and we are greatly mistaken if our readers} women would cease from all unseemly and immo- 
| | dest appearance in their apparel. Certainly both 
spirit of Scripture, it strongly indicates the pro-| scriptural injunctions of unmistakable clearness, as| males and females, who take such undue measures, 
pricty of modesty and charity on the part of those| well as inferential consideratious deduced from the | fly from the cross of Christ, and if they do not re- 


who do not observe them, especially when their re-|general scope and character of the gospel. The|pent and return, they will thereby suffer great 
fusal to do so rests on fo distinet scriptural injune- | texts ure as follows :— loss. 
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smarter than white people. 
instance : 


do. 


he could help him out of the difficulty. 
“@Q yes, massa, if you'll lend me your knife.” 


Tom took the knife, and cut a sapling pole and 
a grape vine from a neighbouring thicket, with | tional volunteers had left for Sicily, and that two Nea-|ber of buildings. 


which he speedily spliced up the broken shaft. 
“ Now, om,” said the 
think of that?” 


“© massa,” replied Tom, “ you know some peo- 


ple will hab more sense den oders,” 


——_—_>—____ 


1753. You that are elders and overseers in the| duced into the army and navy. 
church, and concerned in the maintenance of good 
order and preservation of discipline, keep your own| 
hands clean, and garments unspotted, that you) concealing themselves. 
may rebuke with authority, and being clothed with | not taken part in the massacre at Damascus. 


The late Chief Justice Marshall, while riding one ‘. Pp ethos penton Dennaine toe, ele af vaied YY h 
; = . ; e crops, and breadstuffs showed an advancing ten- r of vessels were sunk or driven ashore. 
cae a a are ane dency. The following were the Liverpool quotations—| cotton crop sustained considerable damage. 


Tom, a neighbouring negro wagoner, hap-| 
pening to drive up, the Chief Justice asked Tom if| yellow corn, 31s. a 31s. 6d.; white, 34s. a 35s. 


udge, “ why didn’t I Garibaldi.” 
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Good Opinion of One’s Self.—If white people| provided that their stay should not exceed six months. |districts, on the 1st instant, to elect members of a terri- 
gousstinnes think negroes incapable of taking care| Another protocol was also signed, calling upon the torial legislature, sheriff, _local magistrates, and all 
of themselves, negroes sometimes Utne Uheanseives! Porte to carry out its engagements with respect to the| officers necessary to establish a form of government un- 

y 


Here is an amusing 


Christians, which it had entered into in 1856; but it| til Congress acts. 

was provided that no right of intervention should be| Louisiana.—The portion of this State bordering on the 

granted on future occasions. gulf was visited on the 11th instant by a terrific storm, 
The weather in England had been unfavourable for|accompanied with a deluge of rain. At New Orleans, a 


The 


The town 
American flour, 27s. 6d. a 30s.; red wheat, 10s. 6d. a|of Proctorville on Lake Borgne was swept away by the 


lls. 4d. per 100 pounds; white wheat, 11s. a 12s. 6d.;|gale and flood, and between thirty and forty persons 
The|were drowned. Many negroes on the plantations near, 
cotton market was without change. Consols, 933. The| were also drowned. The orange and rice crop along the 
London money market was slightly more stringent, with | lower coast is said to be entirely destroyed. 
a more active demand. New Orleans.—A destructive fire occurred on the 9th 
Advices from Turin to the 7th, state that 6000 addi-|inst., which destroyed much property and a large num- 
Estimated loss, $500,000. 
New York,—Mortality last week, 472. Children un- 
Garibaldi’s arrival at Naples is awaited |der ten years of age, 299. From violent causes, 55. 
with impatience by his adherents in that city and at| Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 281. Natives of 
Rome. From Naples, it is stated that all the efforts to|the United States, 228. People of colour, 10. Under 
conclude an armistice with Garibaldi, having failed, }one year, 96. On the 11th inst., there were 2263 in- 
preparations were being made to repel the threatened|mates in the city Almshouse. During the Seventh 
invasion. Various improvements were being intro-|month, 622 families had received out-door relief from 
the Guardians of the Poor. 
News from Damascus to the 17th ult., announces that] Newark, N. J.—By the census just taken, this city has 
the massacre had ended. The Kurds and Bedouins had|a population of 72,055. 
retired into the interior, but the Christians were still} Zhe Steamer Great Eastern sailed from New York on 
The Mussulmans generaily had|her return voyage to England, on the 16th. 
The Go- Oregon.—The dates are to Seventh month 31st. 


politan regiments had mutinied, with shouts of “ Viva 


The 


the meekness and gentleness of the Lamb, may| vernor-General of Damascus and Beyrout had been ar-| opinion prevailed that larger crops throughout the State 


steadfastly persevere in the support of that testi-|'¢s'¢d and as oo 
mony committed to you; that when the great 
Shepherd shall appear, you may come before Him) tians at Damascus. 
with reverent assurance, and receive the reward of 
“ Well done good and faithful servant, enter into| bad been made at Damascus, and there was to be an 


the joy of thy Lord.” 


———__>e—__— 


Many a moment of unprofitable disquietude may | 
be spared by an habitual effort not to take affront. 
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In our number of last week, was inserted an ex- 
tract from the North American and United States 
Gazette, stating that the Tribune of New York) able him to do so. 
points out the ship Ben Morgan fitting out in the 

In the N. A. and| been received. ; ae 
° a ee British forces northward, but serious casualties had oc- 
U. S. Gazette of the 15th inst., we find the follow-| i 
ing:—“ The owners of the ship Ben Morgan, 
Messrs. Lawrence & Co., of New London, have} caught fire, and was scuttled. h 
commenced legal proceedings in the United States) the 14th says, it is doubtful whether the French would 
we > tn ~ . 7 take part in the early operations, as their forces would 
Circuit Court against Horace Greeley, of the New : 
York Tribune, for a libellous article published in 
that paper on the 8th inst., in regard to said ship! attack the Tau forts. 


East river for the slave trade. 


and owners. 


| London.” 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 








The Ben Morgan was chartered by been carefully fortified by the Chinese. : 
Bassford. Moulton & Co., merchants, of New York much desired that the government at Pekin would ac- 
as: ’ ” US) ’ 
to load for Cape Town, Cape of Good Hope, and 
sailed for the said port on the 4th inst., with the 
following cargo, viz: 178,000 feet of lumber, 200} square miles; this was increased 899,579 miles by the 
barrels of rosin, 130 barrels of provisions, 70 tons} Purchase of Louisiana; by the acquisition of Florida, I 3 tet 
tohaceo ienieons besdware ee sities On| £6,900 miles; annexation of Texas, 318,000 miles; by|4¢partment of this Institution. 
’ ’ : 
her arrival at Cape Town, she will thence proceed 
to Desolation Island, and take on board a cargo of] crease of the United States has been about one-third the 
oil, and return to Messrs. Lawrence & Co., New| basis decennially; and as yet there seems to be no de- 


The French Emperor| would be harvested this year than ever before. The 
has conferred the Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour} Chinese were flocking to the Frazer river mines in great 
on Abd-el Kader for his services in protecting the Chris- | numbers, already outnumbering the whites five to one. 
California Silver.—The recently opened mines promise 
Three Days Later from Europe.—F our hundred arrests | to be quite productive. The amount of ore shipped by 
the two last steamers from San Francisco, is valued at 
immediate trial and execution of those found guilty ]over $90,000. 
especially of the massacres. The city had become tran-| TZ’he Wheat Crop.—Various journals have been en- 
quil. About thirty thousand Christian women had been | gaged in the difficult task of estimating the wheat crop 
sold, and were detained in captivity. of the United States the present season. The following 
The weather in Great Britain continued cold andjare given as the results, which of course can only be 
showery, and there was increasing anxiety respecting |regarded as tolerable approximations to the truth. The 
the crops. aggregate is put down at 229,000,000 bushels, that of 
Consols had declined in consequence of the announce- | 1859 being estimated at 201,000,000 bushels. The sur- 
ment by government of a further loan for the India ser-| plus for export is estimated at about sixty millions of 
vice. The amount required is £3,000,000. bushels. The production by States is thought to have 
Garibaldi was at Messina, preparing for a descent on| been as follows—Pennsylvania, 25,000,000 bushels; New 
the main land. The Paris Patrie says, that Garibaldi, | York, 25,000,000; Virginia and North Carolina, 18,000,- 
in a letter to the King of Sardinia, said he considered it} 000; Kentucky, 9,000,000; Ohio, 28,000,000; Indiana, 
a sacred duty to deliver Venetia, and that the posses-| 19,000,000; Illinois, 25,000,000; other States, 80,000,- 
sion of a powerful army like that of Naples would en-| 000, 





Cuina.—Hong Kong dates to Sixth month 15th, have 


RECEIPTS. 
Attempts bad been made to hurry the 


Received from Job Huestis, 0., $2, vol. 33; from I. 
Buffinton, agt., Mass., for Gilbert Macomber, $6, to 52, 


curred, causing delay. Two transport vessels had been] yo), 32; from Jesse Cope, Pa., $3, to 52, vol. 35. 


wrecked, and another laid up for repairs. Still another 
The Hong Kong press of 





EVENING SCHOOLS FOR ADULT COLOURED 
PERSONS. 

Det nat 4 aaiate Tos . on 

not be ready until the Kighth month. The British Ad- ogee eel eee Teachers are wanted for these 

miral however considered bis force strong enough to}” is atheels ott ” on Tenth Sek eel , 

The serpentine river Peiho has fiv eae En ceee ee bags aang = Sage continue 
It was still |""e months; five school evenings per week. 

Apply to John C. Allen, 321 N. Front street, or 335 

cede to the demands of the allies. S, FIR stress ; William Evans, Jr., 252 S. Front street, 

Unirep Srates. — ts Territory. —The area of the|°" Samuel Allen, 524 Pine street. 
United States, at the peace of 1783, was 1,128,732 





WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 
A Friend is wanted as Teacher of Reading in the Boys 
Apply to 
Samvuet Hities, Wilmington, Del. 
James Emien, West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. 
ALFRED Corr, Germantown, Pa. 
Sixth mo. 6th, 1860. 


treaty with Mexico, 522,955 miles—making the present 
area 2,936,166 square miles. Jts Population.—The in- 





crease of this ratio. Since 1790 we have thus progress- 

ed, including the aggregate of 1860, which we know 

very nearly : 
In 1790 





WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 


3,929,827 A Friend is wanted to fill the station of Governor in 





a at ae oe ae 

Evrorx.—News from England to the 9th inst. In 1800 5,805,925 35 per cent. increase. api eee of oy oe : 

Lord Brougham had presented a petition in the House} In 1810 7,239,814 36 CO “ at Ge ae — pee “ yg tee Saeernn Con- 
of Lords from the anti-slavery society, praying thatim-} In 1820 9,638,131 33 “ “ Eau ’ Wie Cheens ar . eee, Del. ; James 
mediate steps be taken to compel Spain to carry out her] In 1830 12,866,020 33 “ “ 4MLEN, West Chester, Pa.; or Tuomas Evans, Philad. 
engagements for the suppression of the slave trade. In 1840 17,069,453 33 “ “ Twelfth mo., 1859. 

The British Parliament had agreed to vote two mil- In 1850 23,191,876 35 “ “ rT 
lious sterling for the fortifications. In 1860 31,000,000 34 “ “ Diep, on the 28th of Seventh month last, Hannau, 









half of which would be furnished by France. 


The affairs of Syria were debated in both Houses, and 
Ministers explained that a protocol had been drawn up 
at Paris, by the Ambassadors of the Great Powers, in 
which it was determined that, on the requisition of the 
Porte, a force of 12,000 troops should be sent to Syria, 


It was|tion was held in all the settlements of the Carson Valley 


California.—San Francisco dates to the 8th inst. The 
excitement against the immigration of Chinese seems to 
have died out. Upwards of 7000 Chinamen had arrived 
in the previous three months, but more than half that 
number had departed for British Columbia. An elec- 


wife of Nicholas Buzby, in the eighty-fourth year of 
her age; a member of Burlington Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. 
PILE & MELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 
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